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LEARNING TO READ 


“Dare we 
make the people read ‘serious books’? After twenty years as a journalist 
I have become awed by the stubborn resistance of the people to that proc- 
ess. Such a persistent and universal indifference is a fact so impressive 
that it cannot be dismissed lightly. The people may be right.” 

“Make the people read serious books!” No! The people are right about 
that. They are not to be compelled in that way. : 

But we librarians will never give over our task of trying to make the 
people themselves love good reading. The development of interest is 
fundamental in education. 

Thirty years ago Frank Hutchins wrote: “A public library shouid be 
established with the primary purpose of educating the children and then 
of helping the masses. It should present, first, a list of wholesome books— 
good in matter and style—which experience has proved are interesting to 
children and to the every-day people. When the interest of the masses 
has been caught and fastened the process of education can be hopefully 
begun and followed. Too often the first small list of books purchased for 
a library includes only the great books of the language, and the untrained 


In a recent article in the Survey Mr. Leon Whipple said: 
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people who come to it for instruction and inspiration become discouraged. 
The first purchase should include a large proportion of interesting books 
for children, for the following reasons: 

“The love of good reading is far more easily established in childhood 
than in later life. 

“It is through the children that the homes are most easily reached. 
When the child has been helped by the library the parents and family be- 
come attached to it by the strongest ties. 

“The great books for children are frequently the best books to start the 
reading habit in older people. 

“Any librarian of experience can offer many illustrations of the truth of 
these facts. It is very common to hear a father complaining: ‘I must 
stop my boy from getting books at the library. He reads late every eve- 
ning, but the ring of gratified pride in the tones belies the apparent com- 
plaint in the words. Every father is proud of his son’s delight in good 
books.” 

“Love at first sight” is a comparatively rare thing here as in other human 
relations. The tie that binds forever and ever is something of slower 
growth than the rose bush that pops from beneath the magician’s wand. 
The living plant is not produced that way—its lovely blossoms must un- 
fold in accordance with nature’s laws. “Things that grow are best.” 

So with the love for good reading. Some one has said that the schools 
in the past have taught children how to read but have failed to teach them 
to read. That is not true of the schools nor of the libraries today. It is 
our ambition always—it is the aim of Children’s Book Week—to meet that 
yearning of the child’s heart for the true and the beautiful. Propinquity 
must lead to a growing affection which ripens into a tie of love that can- 
not be broken through all life. 


ON THE MAGIC CARPET 


Thoughts on the Observance of Children’s Book Week in the Milwaukee Public 
Library 


By Helen H. Aten, Milwaukee Public Library 


Acting as guide to the Saturday visi- American natural history from _ the 
tors in the Book Week Corner of the’ shelves. They fingered it together. The 





Milwaukee Public Library was almost as 
good as landing for an afternoon on the 
Magic Carpet in the Arabian Nights. 
Anything was likely to happen—and did 
happen—in that corner where book and 
child and parent met. 

Before a book case labeled Books of the 
out-of-doors a man and a boy paused. 
The boy plucked out a copy of Hornaday’s 


boy may not know it, but a copy of Horn- 
aday is to be in his Christmas stocking 
(granting that the stocking be fat 
enough to hold it). 

A boy wandered in who had “never en- 
joyed any book he’d read.” He came 
face to face with a truck of Fifty fine 
books in illustrated editions, saw an N. 
C. Wyeth copy of Treasure Island and 
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couldn’t resist the pirates. Now he has 
a card, a copy of Captains Courageous 
and one of Treasure Island. 

Two lively nine-year-olds paused before 
an encyclopedia display truck, where 
the World book reposed in tempting 
green and gold beside the Book of knowl- 
edge. One of them asked the librarian 
“what this book cost and if you got the 
little thin volume every year if you 
bought the rest.” Fifty-nine dollars never 
daunted the hearts of the two nine-year- 
olds! It didn’t seem to daunt their par- 
ticular parents either when four brown 
eyes pleaded for its purchase soon. 

And last but not least, a purry grey 
cat came to visit the Book Week Corner, 
hopped up on the picture book table in 
the Little folk’s corner and sat down on 
a copy of Puss in boots. No one dis- 
turbed the cat. And since he was an ob- 
servant animal I think perhaps he saw 
some of the following things as his feline 
eyes wandered over the display: In one 
corner—a book ladder piled high with 
books for the littlest readers, with a list 
hanging from its top rung. The list was 
one prepared by a mother, of books she 
had read aloud to her own children. And 
I think if the cat looked very closely he 
may have noticed that by Saturday night 
a great number of thumb marks ap- 
peared on the list, and being a cat wise 
in the ways of the public, he no doubt 
surmised without delay that this was 
because all mothers are interested in 
what other mothers have experienced in 
connection with their children’s reading, 
especially when the mother’s name is 
one which they know. Adjacent to the 
littlest readers’ ladder was an anni- 
versary table that seemed to attract at- 
tention. It was a table for the 57th birth- 
day of the St. Nicholas magazine. He 
saw there his relatives, pictured by J. G. 
Francis. (Perhaps it interested him also 
to observe how many children delighted 
to pause and laugh over the quaint illus- 
trations in the old first edition. His 
feline initiative may have prompted him 
to wonder if a table of very old copies 
of juvenile classics might not be a draw- 
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ing feature for some future Children’s 
Book Week?) Another memorial table 
stood next to the St. Nicholas table, and 
one which attracted much attention be- 
cause it was devoted to one of the most 
well beloved of children’s writers for the 
last two generations—Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Incidentally, readers always 
like to know about an author’s life, so 
a copy of My garden of memory promi- 
nently displayed in the center of the 
table brought good results. 

As the grey puss sat on the picture 
book table I don’t think he missed, be- 
tween purrs, certain pertinent questions 
that were constantly asked by parents as 
they stood in front of two cases of books 
labeled Boys’ and girls’ book shelf. They 
were questions about the purchase of 
books for this year’s Christmas stockings. 
And the cat, I think, licked his paws with 
satisfaction when he perceived the edi- 
tions on those shelves which had been 
especially chosen by the children’s li- 
brarian with this end in view—for their 
combined reasonableness in price and at- 
tractiveness. Perhaps, too, he cocked 
his head on one side, curled his tail, and 
wondered if the numbers of questions 
that were asked about Christmas books 
might not justify a special truck in next 
year’s exhibit labeled Christmas Book 
Suggestions. 

Ladders, anniversary tables, encyclo- 
pedia trucks—these were the Magic 
Carpet of Children’s Book Week against 
which the evening book talk by Professor 
Franklin K. Snyder,. of Northwestern 
University and the Characters from book- 
land pageant by local school children 
were _ set. Other inspiring things 
happened on the Carpet. And foremost 
among the latter was the striking co- 
operation shown by teachers and parents 
and the encouragingly large number of 
patrons who requested book lists. Copies 
of the Boys’ and girls’ book shelf sold 
generously at the exhibit in addition to 
all the free lists which were given out. 
It is interesting to note that the most 
popular of all the free lists was the one 
arranged by the Milwaukee Public Li- 
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brary by grades. The list seemed to help 
to solve that huge puzzle in the mind of 
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the modern hurried parent—When shall 
my child read what? 


THOSE NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


“It hurts me so to see them get dirty.” 

Thus spoke every librarian after Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. 

The wide observance of the week has 
emphasized the contrast between the 
“nice new books” and those on the 
shelves; also the fact that we have been 
allowing the children to handle the books 
with dirty hands. 

A traveler through Wisconsin could not 
help observing the standards of selection 
indicated in the collections of children’s 
books in the public libraries. Then if the 
children are accustomed to “the best,” 
is it not the duty of the librarian to help 
to create respect for “the best?” 

The care given to library books by its 
young patrons will be no-better than the 
example set and the treatment insisted 
upon by the library. It is therefore the 
duty and right of every library to adopt 
the following policies for the sake of the 
best service to the children in the long 
run. 

1. The books on the shelves shall be 
in the best possible condition. Ragged 
bindings shall not be allowed on the 
shelves. Books in need of rebinding shall 
not be on the shelves. (To this end buy 
reinforced bindings.) Books with torn 
pages shall be mended. Books with 
badly soiled pages shall be removed.* If 
the library is not particular that its 
books are in good condition it cannot in- 
sist that the children keep them so. 

2. Talk “clean hands” and care of 
books in the library, in the schools and 
through posters and bookmarks. Use 
telling rhymes: 

“The Goops they wet their fingers,”+ 
and 

“The Brownies wash their hands quite 
clean,”’} or 


“*You are old little book,’ the small 
boy said, 

‘Yet your pages are still clean and 
white,’ ’+ 
and others of your own making to carry 
the idea of pride in a carefully used book 
and disgrace over a misused friend. 

3. Children who come to the library 
with dirty hands may not handle or draw 
books. If the library can offer no oppor- 
tunity for washing hands it is neverthe- 
less justified in refusing books on ac- 
count of dirty hands both as a custodian 
of public property and as an influence 
for the proper respect for books among 
the children. 

4. The most beautiful editions, clean 
new books and certain picture books, 
especially those of calendared paper, shall 
be offered as special privileges to boys 
and girls showing especially clean hands, 
and shall be used by such children only. 
This privilege will be eagerly sought, and 
upturned palms with the plea, “Please 
may I have Little Black Sambo?” will 
be eloquent. 

5. On rainy and snowy days the chil- 
dren will be induced to wrap up their 
books when returning them if the library 
carefully protects them on issuing them. 
Some libraries save the larger envelopes 
in which second class mail is received 
and slip the books into these when 
issuing them. 

The adoption of such regulations and 
the strict adherence to them will result 
in curtailing the full use of the library 
by some children for a time, or from 
time to time; but in the long run it will 
best serve the majority and it will estab- 
lish the proper standards and respect 
for books and will in the end reward the 
library for the effort. It is furthermore 


*If it is necessary to withdraw many books for these causes, restock with an extra 
hundred or more children’s books from the Traveling library 
7See catalogs from Democrat Supply Co., Madison, Wis., and Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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the library’s duty in protecting the public 
property which is entrusted to it. 

Let us hear of the campaigns for clean 
hands carried on by the Wisconsin li- 
braries this winter. E. M. F. 


A Bargain 


“A librarian gave my reading a good 
turn when I was a boy. Seeing my in- 
satiable appetite for Oliver Optic’s books, 
he made a bargain with me. He would 
reserve all the books of Oliver Optic for 
me if I would read one play by Shake- 
speare; and with rare insight, he chose 
for the first play Julius Caesar. Before 
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I was twelve I had read all of Shake- 
speare’s plays.” 
Wruiam Lyon PHELPS, 
Detroit Public Library Service. 
October 15, 1923. 


An Idea 


Older boys and girls have an alcove all 
their own in the new children’s room of 
the Olivia Raney Library, Raleigh, N. C. 
It opens attractviely out of the main 
children’s room, separated from it by an 
archway, and has a slightly raised floor. 
The proprietary right in such a room is 
a coveted privilege. A picture of the al- 
cove is found in the North Carolina Li- 
brary Bulletin for September, 1923. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN THE LIBRARIES 


The following notes are based on accounts of the observance of Children’s Book 
Week in the libraries which were received in time for publication in this Bulletin 
going to press only a few days after the week closed. 


Appleton. The library opened dis- 
plays of children’s books especially to 
parents, not only as suggestions for 
Christmas but also to acquaint the 
parents with the resources which the 
library offered to their children. The 
library was decorated by posters made 
by high school students. 


Barron. Plans for the celebration of 
the week were made early in the season 
to enable the organizations taking part 
plenty of time to prepare their contribu- 
tions. The local paper published a full 
account of the history of the movement, 
Exhibits in the local stores, a special 
program at the moving picture theater, 
in addition to the new books at the li- 
brary marked the week. Copies of the 
Book Shelf were distributed to the first 
visitors at the library. 


Beloit. An essay contest among 695 
high school students was held in which 
prizes of books were offered by the li- 
brary. The Freshman-Sophomore sub- 
ject was The book I like best, and the 
Junior-Senior theme was in the form of 
a dramatic sketch. The winning essays 
received a cash price from the local paper 


and were published in full. Good pub- 
licity was also given to the slogans 
Better books in the home and Find it in 
books. 


Cedarburg. The Parent - Teachers 
Association, the Women’s Club, the 
schools and the public library all united 
to celebrate the week. Essay contests 
were conducted in the grades; the high 
school competed in writing slogans for 
the occasion. The woman’s club offered 
prizes and the local paper printed the 
winning contributions. Posters and 
Children’s Book Week post cards were 
freely used. Gifts. of books were 
solicited during the week. Two chil- 
dren’s book films were exhibited at the 
local theater; and a story hour for the 
youngest children was held at the school. 
There were also exhibits of books at the 
library. 


Clintonville. Special story hours were 
held during the week to which parents 
were invited as well as the children. 

Eau Claire. “Mother’s Day” was a 
feature of Children’s Book Week, when 
talks by Miss Wessel, children’s librarian, 
by mothers and by Gardner Teall on 
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Importance of illustration in children’s 

books were given. Tea was served. 
Carefully thought out contests were 

planned for the schools as follows: 


Best book review from each grade, 
third to eighth grades all city schools. 
Book must be in children’s room. Two 
dollar book prize for best one in each 
grade. 

First and second prizes, $5.00 and $2.50 
books for best essay by high school age 
(all schools) on Reading and owning 
books—Building one’s own library. 

First and second prizes, $5.00 and $2.50 
book for best dramatization of book or 
poem in children’s room. (Saturday, 
November 17th.) 

Best book plate design submitted by 
any boy or girl in city schools under the 
direction of Mr. Teall; one of the en- 
gravers will offer to etch plate of the 
best design submitted and one of our 
printers will print 100 of the book plates. 

The Eau Claire Book and Stationery 
Company contributed the books used as 
prizes and also supplied books for dis- 
play at the library. 


Evansville. In observance of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week the Eager Free Public 
Library, at Evansville, displayed a large 
number of new and attractive children’s 
books in a window of one of the local 
stores, and also had an exhibit of books 
and posters in the children’s room of the 
library, The display aroused much en- 
thusiasm among the children and the 
increased demand for books in the chil- 
dren’s department has been very grati- 
fying. 


Fond du Lac. Extensive exhibits of 
books at the library marked the week. 
Special invitations were sent to parent- 
teacher associations and special book 
talks were planned for the week. 


Fox Lake. The senior high school 
essay contest on Wisconsin authors 
closed with the reading of the prize- 
winning essays before the Women’s Club 
on Monday evening of Children’s Book 
Week. The essay by Bernadine Miller 
on Edna Ferber was given first place, and 
essays on Zona Gale and Hamlin Gar- 
land second and third plarc. 
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On Tuesday evening the audience filled 
the library for the evening program. 
Miss Butler’s Juvenile Band opened the 
program, followed by a recitation on 
books, two selections from James Whit- 
comb Riley and a court scene in the 
Land of Health. Miss Fair, of the Li- 
brary Commission, also talked on the 
history of children’s books using volumes 
selected from the local library supple- 
mented by a few from the Wisconsin 
Library School to illustrate her talk. 
Refreshments were served after the pro- 
gram. 

Throughout the week an attractive ex- 
hibit of books was held at the library, 
offering suggestions for Christmas 
presents. 


Green Bay. A beautiful and intensely 
interesting display of finely bound chil- 
dren’s books was prepared by Miss Sharp, 
children’s librarian. The librarians also 
discussed children’s books with parents 
at the library during the week, making 
suggestions for gifts. 


La Crosse. One of the most extensive 
programs which we have received was 
carried out at La Crosse. The children’s 
librarian arranged a special exhibit show- 
ing worth-while titles and good bindings, 
The library also offered to order books 
for Christmas gifts at the request of 
patrons. To encourage the possession 
of a private library book plates were 
exhibited which had been designed by 
students in the art department of the 
high school. 

As a memorial to Kate Douglas Wiggin 
a complete set of her works was ex- 
hibited. The training school of the 
State Normal cooperated by preparing a 
program which included two puppet 
shows presented by first and second 
grade children, a pageant of book charac- 
ters, in addition to readings and drills. 

Miss Beust, children’s librarian, pub- 
lished a list of standard classics which 
are popular with children. 


Ladysmith. A model library in a book 
case made by the manual training de- 
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partment of the high school was the 
feature of the celebration. Essay and 
poster contests and story hours were 
also held. Slides advertising the occa- 
sion were carried in the moving picture 
theaters throughout the week. 


Lake Mills. The library prepared lists 
of books to be distributed at the Parent- 
Teachers Association meeting and also 
talked before the association on good 
children’s books. The occasion was also 
celebrated in the schools and book 
characters portrayed by the students. 


Madison. Children’s Book Week was 
celebrated by an “Harn-a-Book” project 
planned by Grace L. Aldrich, director of 
children’s work. It was announced on 
the children’s room bulletin board, but 
it was not carried into the schools be- 
cause it was intended that it should be 
entirely voluntary and a joyous ex- 
perience, not connected with compulsory 
work or credits. Awards of book plates 
were offered to every boy and girl who 
would earn money and purchase a book 
for his own library. The only condition 
of the contest was that the money should 
be actually earned. The child was then 
allowed to buy any book he wished at 
any of the local stores, no outside 
pressure being brought to bear on his 
choice. 

The principles of such a contest are 
sound, encouraging the child to own 
books, teaching him the money value as 
well as the real value of them, develop- 
ing a discriminating buying judgment of 
literary standards in his choice of titles. 
The gratifying results of the contest 
which created wide interest may be in- 
dicated in a list of some of the titles 
chosen: 


Pinnocchio, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 


Farm, Gritli’s children, Roosevelt’s Afri- 
can hunt, Ramona, Old curiosity shop, 
Scouting for girls, Tom Sawyer, Grimm’s 
fairy tales, East o’ the sun and west o’ the 
moon, Twenty thousand leagues under the 
sea, Treasure Island, Ivanhoe, Lone Bull's 
mistake, Pictures every child should 
know, Swiss Family Robinson, Penrod 
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and Sam, The wonder clock, Robin Hood, 
With Crockett and Bowie, a year’s sub- 
scription to Nature Magazine. 

Many of the books were in beautiful 
editions costing as much as $2.50. The 
contestants were requested to write a 
note telling how they earned their money 
and why they chose their book. 

A local book store considered the con- 
test so worth while that additional prizes 
were offered to the contestants, one for a 
boy and one for a girl, a beautiful copy 
of Kidnapped and one of Andersen’s fairy 
tales. 


Milwaukee. Every one in the city 
must have given some thought to chil- 
dren’s books between November 11th and 
17th, so wide-spread was the co-operation 
from organizations outside the library. 
The parent-teachers associations pre- 
sented Franklin B. Snyder, of North- 
western University in an address on My 
children’s reading, pointing out, common 
errors in choosing books for children. 
Members of the women’s organizations 
assisted Miss Dousman, children’s li- 
brarian, at the library in connection with 
the exhibits of 600 children’s books dis- 
played in the rotunda. Schools and boys’ 
and girls’ associations voted for favorite 
books and gave a pageant of book charac- 
ters, arranged by Miss Dousman. The 
group of Little women, posed after the 
Jessie Wilcox Smith picture was partic- 
ularly artistic and pleasing. The cos- 
tumes were made by students of the 
Girls’ Trade School. 

Churches distributed lists of good books 
in addition to the lists issued at the li- 
brary. An interesting new publication 
of the library is a list of more than 300 
titles arranged by school grades. The 
Journal published an illustrated list of 
selected titles. 

A special exhibit was also arranged in 
memory of Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Interest in possessing a library was 
stimulated by examples of book plates and 
instruction as to how to keep a card 
catalogue of their own books. They were 
also allowed to suggest titles which they 
wish2zd for Christmas presents. 
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Talks on the purpose of Children’s 
Book Week were broadcasted from Sta- 
tion WCAY. 


Mukwonago. The reorganized library 
celebrated its first Children’s Book Week 
by giving special consideration to the 
subject of books for children in the 
Women’s Club, having Miss Corson, li- 
brarian, Waukesha Public Library, speak 
on the occasion. 


North Fond du Lac. An attractive dis- 
play of children’s books in a prominent 
store window marked the celebration of 
Children’s Book Week following the re- 
organization of the library. 


Oconomowoc. Essay and poster con- 
tests were held in the schools and a talk 
on Good books was given at the library 
by Miss Hazeltine, Preceptor of the Wis- 
consin Library School. 


Oshkosh. Special emphasis was laid 
on the best of the new books and on old 
books in new editions. The children’s 
room was open in the evenings from 7 
to 9 to give parents an additional oppor- 
tunity to examine the books. 


Racine. The library followed the in- 
terest of the times in world peace in 
emphasizing books which gave children 
a sympathetic understanding of life in 
other lands. It also exhibited standard 
classics published in attractive editions, 
Lists of such groups were published in 
the local press. 


Randolph. The excellent account of 
the Book Week project stressed good 
books as essential to real life. “Could 
we give one gift to every child we would 
choose the love of books” is the theme 
of the library’s service to the children. 


Rice Lake. The American Library 
Association pamphlet on Gifts for chil- 
dren’s book shelves was given to parents 
and others interested who visited the 
special exhibit of children’s books during 
the week. 

Ripon. “Better Books for Better Chil- 
dren” was the motto in the library’s ex- 
hibit of books. Not only old favorites 
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were seen in new dresses, but excellent 
new titles in moderately priced editions 
were in evidence. 


River Falls. The celebration of the 
week centered in the children’s program 
prepared at the Normal. Posters were 
made by children and book characters 
were presented before a large audience 
of parents and teachers. The director 
of the art department talked on illustra- 
tions of children’s books and Miss 
Lathrop, normal school librarian, talked 
on How to select children’s books. 


Sauk City. The Women’s Club devoted 
a program to the subject of children’s 
books, with talks on the Origin of Book 
Week, Suitable books for children in the 
lower grades, and Books for the adoles- 
cent. A special collection of books from 
the Traveling Library Department formed 
an interesting display. The local book 
dealer offered to order any books which 
were asked for. 


Sparta. Special exhibits were ar- 
ranged in the basement which were open 
to the public afternoons and evenings 
throughout the week. The librarians 
also offered to look up information on 
any book wanted for Christmas, and the 
local book dealers arranged to order any 
which were asked for. A talk on chil- 
dren’s books was given by Miss Nora 
Beust, children’s librarian of La Crosse, 


Stanley. The purposes of Children’s 
Book Week—to show the community 
what the library offers the children and 
to suggest to parents the best selection 
of children’s books—were emphasized by 
the library throughout the week. 


Superior. The American Library Asso- 
ciation list of Gifts for children’s book 
shelves was mailed to a selected list of 
100 families in the city and the books on 
the list were arranged on display in the 
library. Also thirty new books were pur- 
chased for the children’s department. 


Two Rivers. A display of the better 
books for children including inexpensive 
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editions was held at the library during 
the week. A special invitation was ex- 
tended to parents. 


Viroqua. Children’s Book Week was 
celebrated in the library by the Women’s 
Club and Parent-Teachers Association. 
Monday they held a joint open meeting 
and talks on Children’s Books and the 
Needs of the Library were given. New 
juvenile books were on display all week 
and the Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 
was distributed to the parents. Friday 
the Women’s Club gave a party for the 
children at the library, a story hour was 
held, and the new books were put into 
circulation immediately after the party. 

An essay contest was held among the 
school children during the week—subject, 
“My favorite book and why I like it.” 
The Women’s Club gave wonderful books 
for prizes. 


Waterloo. A citizen’s committee co- 
operated with the library in planning the 
celebration for the week. Posters were 
made under the direction of the com- 
mittee by the school children. Exhibits 
were made in two store windows of new 
books chosen from the Book Shelf. The 
library allowed the merchants to sell 
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these books or to order duplicates for 
patrons, the library replacing the copy 
for the shelves. Miss Hazeltine, Precep- 
tor of the Library School, talked in the 
library on Books for children, 


Waupaca. The library exhibited chil- 
dren’s books and rendered all possible 
help to parents and others in choosing 
books for the children. 


Wauwatosa. An exhibit of 200 new 
books marked the week. 


West Bend. The Women’s Club de- 
voted the November meeting to the sub- 
ject of children’s books. The meeting 
was held at the library where special 
displays were arranged and an invita- 
tion was extended to other clubs. Miss 
Fair, of the Library Commission, talked 
on Children’s books of long ago and 
now. There was also an exhibit of books 
in a store window and posters made by 
students distributed through the city. 
The librarian took orders for children’s 
books for Christmas. 

An especially worth-while effort was 
the presentation of Timothy’s quest in 
the movies from which the library re- 
ceived $100 for the purchase of children’s 
books. 


YOU SHOW WHAT WE HAVE! 
By Harriet C. Long, Chief, Traveling Library Department 


Are you planning to keep your library 
a center of interest to your whole com- 
munity this winter? Perhaps we can 
help you. You may have but a half 
dozen books on Italy, Japan, Holland, 
Egypt or any other country, but the 
Traveling Library Department has an ex- 
ceptionally good collection of books on 
travel, and the chances are that from ten 
to twenty books on a country might be 
sent you to add to the effectiveness of 
your exhibit. For some countries, there 
are picture collections which the Trav- 
eling Library Department will be glad to 
loan to accompany exhibits. For in- 
stance, there are stereopticon views of 
South America and Australia. There are 


some very lovely photographs of some 
of the things seen in the great cities of 
Italy. The photographs of views in 
Pompeii are especially beautiful. 

A very fine collection of photographs 
illustrating Greek and Roman sculpture, 
and the prints illustrating the work of 
the great masters in painting, will be of 
service to you in meeting some of your 
club needs. 

Our collection of books on business and 
technical subjects grows stronger each 
month. Does yours? Why not ask us 
for an exhibit collection of books on busi- 
ness? After a window display of these 
books, and an opportunity to talk to the 
commercial club on the library’s re- 
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sources for the business man, you can 
circulate these books for a few weeks, 
and learn which books are the wisest 
purchase for your library. 

We find a great interest in Indians. 
Have you had an exhibit of your books 
on the Indian recently? Indian history, 
biography, and mythology have a wide 
appeal. Mr. Charles E. Brown, Curator 
of the Wisconsin Historical Museum, 
Madison, will be glad to loan you either 
of two exhibits, one on Indian decora- 
tive arts, or one on Indian relics. Doubt- 
less we have books which will form a 
welcome addition to your own supply. 
Ask us for them. 

Home making as a profession engages 
the interest of most of the women in 
your community. Our books on interior 
decoration, the cooking and serving of 
meals, the care of children, the family 
budget, and the flower garden, are all 
fascinating. If you have plans for an 
exhibit on any of these subjects, we would 
be glad to help. 

Are you promoting a pride and interest 
in our National Parks, and in various 
parts of our own country? If so, the fol- 
lowing letter will interest you: 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
226 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
October 20, 1923. 
Miss Harriet Long, 
Chief Traveling Library Department, 
Room No. 11, Capitol Annex, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Dear Madam: 

With reference to our recent conversa- 
tion regarding stereopticon slides and 
films covering Yellowstone National Park 
and the Pacific Northwest. 

Our film library consists of reels on 
Yellowstone Park, Bird and Animal Life 
in Yellowstone Park, Cooke City and 
Grasshopper Glacier Country, the Galla- 
tin Valley National Forests of Montana, 
the Great Pacific Northwest and the Boze- 
man Roundup, any of which will provide 
a very interesting as well as an instruc- 
tive entertainment. 

We also have two sets of stereopticon 
slides, one on Yellowstone Park, the other 
“Over the Scenic Highway” covering gey- 
sers, painted terraces, wild animals, 
rivers, lakes, mountains, all made from 
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the latest photographs and hand-colored 
in France. 

Hither the films or slides will be loaned 
to any organization free of charge, ex- 
cept when necessary to make delivery by 
express we will require that the express 
charges be paid in both directions. 

A printed lecture accompanies each set 
of slides, thus affording an opportunity 
for a description of the pictures to be 
given as they are shown. 

Booking dates should be arranged 
through this office and any engagements 
made through your efforts will receive 
prompt attention. 

In case an organization can arrange 
for a meeting of at least 200 members at 
a point where our lecture could be ar- 
ranged far enough in advance, we would 
consider furnishing a _ lecturer who 
would cover Yellowstone National Park 
with both stereopticon slides and moving 
pictures, giving an excellent entertain- 
ment of one hour and thirty minutes. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. B. HINKSON. 


Of course your school owns either a 
lantern or a motion picture machine, 
and your school superintendent will be 
glad to cooperate with you in bringing 
these pictures to your community. Un- 
questionably these pictures will interest 
people in books about these places, and 
there is where both your library and 
ours may be useful. 

Have you seen “The Magic Oat Field” 
or “Happy’s Vanity Case?” These are but 
two of a seore of fascinating little publi- 
eations of the American Child Hygiene 
Association, The Traveling Library De- 
partment has received for loan to Wiscon- 
sin libraries a most attractively mounted 
exhibit of these publications, which are 
of interest to parents as well as children. 
This exhibit will form the nucleus of an 
alluring table display of your books on 
health, plus some of ours, if you want 
them. 

Of other exhibit possibilities there are 
scores. Essays, modern verse, biography, 
old furniture, the stars, immigration, 
topics of current interest—each offers a 
field in which we can help, if you wish. 
You are our representative in your com- 
munity. We depend upon you to open 
to your patrons the wider possibilities 
which our larger resources make possible. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Worth Noting 


A communication from the New 
Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, TIIl., 
will be worth while for librarians to 
note: 

“During the State Meeting at Fond du 
Lac a short time ago we did not get a 
chance to explain to you about our 
arrangement with the Macmillan Co., in 
regard to reinforcing. 

“We thought that you might be in- 
terested in learning that the libraries 
can have their new books sent direct to 
us from the Macmillan Co., and we will 
completely resew them, using our regular 
strong hand sewing, and send them on 
to the library. Our charge for resewing 
and reinforcing will be about 35 cents 
for the average 8-inch book and reason- 
ably priced in accordance with the larger 
sizes. Should there be any information 
that you would like further we shall be 
very glad to give it.” 

A letter from the secretary of the 
American Library Association, 78 Hast 
Washington St., Chicago, answers a ques- 
tion frequently asked by librarians: 

“For back numbers of the Booklist 
which are out of print we will allow 20 
cents a number; and 10 cents each for 
numbers of which we have from one to 
ten copies. Each library should take the 
matter up directly with this office, send- 
ing a checklist of all numbers which it 
wishes to dispose of. The amount due for 
Booklists purchased will not be paid in 
cash but will be credited to the library’s 
account.” 

The State Reading Circle Board has 
issued the Wisconsin Reading Circle An- 
nual for 1923-1924. 


Material on North American Indians 


From the office of Indian Affairs comes 
a most valuable multigraphed bulletin, 
entitled Indian Home Life, Bulletin 22 
(1923). It is made up of excerpts 
from the Handbook of American Indians, 
Bulletin 30 of the Bureau of American 


Ethnology. The handbook is now out of 
print. 

Selected subjects, with a slight amount 
of material omitted have been trans- 
cribed in this bulletin, and cover the fol- 
lowing topics under the general heading 
of “The Past:” habitations, medicine and 
medicine men, food, clothing. A summary 
of present day conditions follows these 
topics. 

Librarians will find this worth while 
to have even though they may have the 
Handbook, as well as other material on 
Indians. It may be secured by sending 
to Department of the Interior, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Other bulletins coming from this office, 
and similar in form are: 

Indian population of the U. S., June 30, 1923, 
Bulletin 23 (1923). 
Indian Health Service, Bulletin 11 (4923). 


Indian Missions in the United States, Bulle- 
tin 8 (1923). 


Reference Work 


A good piece of publicity for the refer- 
ence work done in the Omaha Public 
Library was displayed on the front page 
of the library’s Bulletin which is for 
general distribution. There was no com- 
ment, the list spoke for itself. The fol- 
lowing is a copy: 


Some Reference Questions and Where the 


Answers Were Found 
What are the fire limits in the city? Omaha 

Building Code. 

Why is the sky blue? -First Book of Won- 
ers. 

Which counties in Texas have oil? 
ment Soil Survey Maps. 

What acid is used to wash iron preparatory 
to plating with tin? Scientific American 

Encyclopedia of Formulas. 

Where can [I find: 

The Capper publications? 
paper Directory. 

The history of the Christian flag? 
cyclopedia of Sunday Schools. 

Names of concerns in the United States 
which buy waste paper? McRae’s 
Blue Book. 

Illustrations of college caps and gowns? 
New International Encyclopedia 
under “University.” 

Addresses of managers of concert sing- 
ers? Advertisements of Musical 


Govern- 


Ayer’s News- 
En- 


Courier. 

Antidotes for poisons? Scientific Ameri- 
can Receipt Book. 

The history of Father Flanagan’s Boys’ 
Home? Clippings from Omaha 
papers. 
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wieteeee of humped cats? MHallowe’en 

ook. 

The — language? Compendium of 
ts 


‘acts. 
What road to take to go to Kansas City? 
Auto Blue Books. 
An account of the attack of Crispus 
Attucks? Bancroft’s History of the 
United States. 

The builders of the pageant ‘Patriotic 
Historic America” based their settings on 
the pictures, poems, and histories in the 
Reference Room Collection. 


Another instance of vision and en- 
thusiasm in reference work is illustrated 
by the following extract from the 1923 
Annual Report of the Kalamazoo Public 
Library: 

“Through the Reference Depart- 
ment the Library touched the life 
and progress, the thinking and doing, 
the work and play of Kalamazoo; 
i. e., the address of a clergyman was 
furnished a happy pair, and informa- 
tion on the divorce laws of the state 
was given a sad looking man; pros 
and cons on motor bus transportation 
were gathered for the use of the City 
Commission, the newspapers and 
voters generally; data, inspiring 
thoughts and accurate information 
were placed at the disposal of lec- 
turers, club members and ministers; 
the Library aided in the building of 
a yatch, the writing of a story, the 
planting of an orchard, designing of 
lamp shades, and the curing of a 
carary’s cold; the touch with the 
work of the city was through aid 
given to industrial chemists, adver- 
tisers, investors and numerous 
others; play was aided by diagram 
for tennis courts and _ croquet 
grounds, the correct coloring for a 
mallard duck decoy, and pictures of 
golf sticks. 

“Quick service by telephone is more 
and more appreciated; calling 348 
makes the library a branch office to 
any business or home. 

“Over 5,000 questions required 
special attention and research. There 
were times when the library’s re- 
sources were not equal to the de- 
mands, but the service did not fail; 
correspondence brought the same re- 
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sources as offered by the largest li- 
braries in the country.” 


Suggesting Worth-While Reading 


In response to a request for a selection 
of some of the best modern novels, Miss 
Reely compiled the following list and has 
consented that it be reprinted in Notes 
for Librarians. In commenting on the 
selection Miss Reely says, “The term 
‘Modern’ can be interpreted in various 
ways. In making up this list I chose to 
go back to Meredith and Hardy in Eng- 
land, and to Howells and Henry James in 
America, and then to include novels 
written since the beginning of the 
present century.” 


Modern Fiction 
English 
Hardy, Thomas 
Far from the madding crowd 
Return of the native 
Meredith, George 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel 
Galsworthy, John 
The Forsyte saga 
The Freelands 
Conrad, Joseph 
Chance 
Lord Jim 
Bennett, Arnold 
The old wives’ tale 
Wells, H. G. 
Tono Bungay 
New Machiavelli 
Men like gods 
Sinclair, May 
The divine fire 
Mary Olivier 
Walpole, Hugh 
Fortitude 
A prelude to adventure 
The cathedral 
Cannan, Gilbert 
Round the corner 
Three sons and a mother 
Marshall, Archibald 
The eldest son 
The hall and the grange 
Merrick, Leonard 
Conrad in quest of his youth 
The position of Peggy Harper 
Sedgwick, Anne D 
Adrienne Toner 
Kaye-Smith, Sheila 
Sussex gorse 
Joanna Godden 
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Mansfield, Katherine 
Bliss (short stories) 
The garden party (short stories) 


American 


Howe, E. H. 
Story of a country town 


Howells, W. D. 

The Leatherwood god 
James, Henry 

Portrait of a lady 
Wharton, Edith 

Ethan Frome 

Age of innocence 

A son at the front 
Tarkington, Booth 

Alice Adams 
Cather, Willa 

My Antonia 

One of ours 

A lost lady 
Gale, Zona 

Birth 

Miss Lulu Bett 

Faint perfume 
Haldemann-Julius, Mr. and Mrs. 

Dust 
Hergesheimer, Joseph 

Three black Pennys 

Java Head 

The bright shawl 
Poole, Ernest 

The harbor 

His family 

Danger 
Quick, Herbert 

Vandemark’s folly 

The Hawkeye 
Canfield, Dorothy 

The bent twig 

Rough hewn 

The brimming cup 
Lewis, Sinclair 

Main street 

Babbitt 


Translations 


Hamsun, Knut 

The growth of the soil 
Bojer, Johan 

The great hunger 

The last of the Vikings 
Lagerléf, Selma 

Gésta Berling’s saga 

Jerusalem 

The holy city 
Rolland, Romain 

Jean Christophe—3 volumes 
Nexé, Martin Anderson 

Pelle the conqueror—4 volumes 


Gorky, Maxim 
Mother 
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Chekov, Anton 
Any book of his short stories, tr. by 
Constance Garnett. 


Wisconsin Indian History and Archeology 


Wisconsin people who are _inter- 
ested in the state’s rich and interesting 
Indian history will wish to know of an 
entirely new series of publications on the 
redmen and their landmarks which the 
Wisconsin Archeological Society has re- 
cently issued. All are fully illustrated. 


Fox Lake 

Beaver Dam Lake 

Stoneworks and Garden Beds in 
Winnebago County 

Western Sauk County 

Lake Monona 

Waukesha County, Northern Town- 
ships 

Waukesha County, Southern Town- 
ships 

Lower Rock River Winnebago Villages 

Copies of any of these can be secured 
through the Madison office of the state 
society. The issue of each is very 
limited. The series of twenty volumes 
begun by the society in 1900 has been 
closed. Mr. Charles E. Brown, chief of 
the State Historical Museum, Madison, 
has been in charge of the state archeolog- 
ical surveys since that date. 


The Learning Magazine 

The first number of a new magazine in 
the field of education has appeared with 
the above title. It announces z policy of 
emphasis on practical information for 
teachers, parents, and students. It is 
not concerned so much with the discus- 
sion of the theory of educational admin- 
istrative problems as with the actual 
working out of educational plans and 
policies in practical application. Among 
the statements of its plans we find: “to 
glean from over the country the best 
school practice in teaching for teachers; 
to study child life the way it is and not 
the way ‘pedagogy’ would have it; to 
learn how children and adults learn in 
contrast to how ‘education’ would have 
them learn.” 

The editors are J. L. Douglas and Leon 
Herald. The magazine is to be issued bi- 
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monthly and the subscription price is 
$2.50 for the year. Certain plans for 
scholarship awards in connection with 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


The course in children’s work was in- 
troduced long enough in advance of Good 
Book Week to give the class the spirit 
and meaning of “the week.” As the chil- 
dren’s course is given by Miss Fair, the 
plans for the Library School’s celebra- 
tion were under her supervision, and 
were carried out most successfully. 
Seldom has the school had so worth while 
an exhibition. 

The exhibit attempted to show the 
origin in point of time of many of the 
books that are on the children’s shelves 
today. Pictures were shown of horn 
books and battledores which antedated 
the printed book. The appearance of the 
animal fable and the romances of chivalry 
was indicated. Then followed Pilgrim’s 
Progress in 1678 and Robinson Crusoe in 
1719 with the English translation of 
Arabian Nights, Mother Goose and Goody 
Two-Shoes appearing in the same cen- 
tury. The history was continued to date 
with significant titles representing each 
period. The exhibit correlated with the 
lessons in the course in children’s work 
on history of children’s books and was 
prepared by Miss Lawton, Miss Crothers, 
Miss Kistler, Miss Hooley and Miss 
Knapp, students of this year’s class. 

Miss Reely arranged an exhibit of new 
adult books and good editions of older 
books to afford the students opportunity 
to make selection for their Christmas 
buying, as well as to study the arrange- 
ment of such a display. A table of pub- 
lishers’ Christmas announcements in 
their gay covers accompanied by reviews 
of the outcoming new books for compara- 
tive study was an attractive feature of 
the exhibit. 

Several lectures from the outside have 
contributed to the interest and richness 
of the fall program. Prof. Frederic L. 
Paxson, of the history department of the 
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subscription campaigns have been an- 
nounced. The office is 23 South Webster 
Street, Madison. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Hazeltine, Preceptor 


University and Dr. Joseph Schafer, Su- 
perintendent of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society have addressed the class on the 
writing of history and the sources which 
must be consulted by the historian in 
this writing. Dr. Schafer in his lecture 
on sources also emphasized the aid that 
libraries can render the historian by col- 
lecting local source material. Professor 
MacGregor, Chief of the Municipal 
Bureau of the Extension Division again 
this year gave the lessons in parlia- 
mentary practice which are always put 
to immediate use as the class organizes 
for the year after the lessons are com- 
pleted. Professor MacGregor suggests 
several texts as authority for parliamen- 
tary procedure, but for several years the 
class has found the volume, Parliamen- 
tary law, by Nanette B. Paul (Century 
Co.) of special help, because of the dia- 
gram of motions which can be purchased 
to use as a wall chart. 

Miss Kelman, of Edinburgh, who spent 
two weeks in Madison speaking before 
different organizations on her recent 
work and investigations in India, was a 
welcome visitor at the school, speaking 
on the “Industrial Condition of Women 
and Children in India.” Charlotte H. 
Clark, ’17, spoke informally one after- 
noon on her work among the miners and 
their families in Stuntz township library 
“on the Range” in Minnesota. These two 
lectures gave an illuminating side light 
on social conditions which are so im- 
portant for librarians to understand. 

The course for teacher-librarians which 
is offered as an elective to seniors and 
juniors in the College of Letters and 
Science who are preparing to be high 
school teachers, has a registration of 
twelve this year. Mrs. Davis is giving 
the instruction in the course, which 
comes every Tuesday and Thursday after- 
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noon at 1:30, followed by two hours of 
laboratory or practice work. The regis- 
tration of this class is as follows: 
Marion L. Bjornson 
Gladys Cavanagh 
Clara Klosterman 
Emma V. LeMay 
M. Janet Lockhart 
Alice Martens 
Doris Nicholson 
Mildred F. Rooney 
Edna C. Taylor 
Dora U’Ren 
Mildred Wimmler 
Gladys Topp 

It is of interest to note that since the 
teacher-librarian course was organized in 
the Library School to meet the demand 
for training occasioned by the special 
ruling of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, 210 students have taken this work. 
Of these 59 have pursued the two-hour 
course referred to above as a part of 
their regular university course in edu- 
cation, while 151 have taken the course 
as given full time in summer session. 


School Notes 


Following Professor MacGregor’s drill 
in parliamentary procedure, as is cus- 
tomary, the class of 1924 organized for 
the year and elected the following offi- 
cers: 

Ina McKenzie, President. 

Marian R. Clark, Vice President and 
Keeper of the Log. 


Ellen D. Kistler, Secretary. 
Ruth I. Knapp, Treasurer. 


A studio tea was given on Friday, 
November 2, to honor Mrs. Blaine, Dean 
Nardin, Mrs. Edwin E. Little and Miss 
Little, of Norwalk, Ohio, Miss Alice K. 
Fallows, of Chicago, who is in residence 
to consult sources in the Historical 
Library while writing the life of her dis- 
tinguished father, the late Bishop 
Fallows, Miss Marlatt, Director of the 
course in Home Economics, and Miss 
Mabel Little, Director of Halls and 
Commons. Several members of the class 
assisted the faculty in serving. 

The Wisconsin Library School Troupe 
presented Early Ohios and Rhode Island 
Reds, the amusing one-act comedy by 
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Mary K. Reely as a dramatic reading on 
Wednesday evening, November 7. The 
reading was given at the Library School 
at quarter after seven, and served as a 
“curtain raiser” for the recital given by 
Anna Case in the auditorium of the 
Presbyterian Church, just around the 
corner, to which many of the audience 
went at the conclusion of the reading, 
which takes but half an hour. 


Alumni Notes 


Jane Schauers Gavere, ’08, has recently 
accepted the position as secretary of the 
Bureau of Public Information of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 


Mary E. Dow, ’11, who has been serving 
as acting librarian in the Public Library 
of Two Rivers, Wis., is leaving on De- 
cember 1 to accept the acting librarianship 
of the Normal School Library at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich. 


Dorothea Heins, '12, librarian of the 
Traveling Library Department, Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, Des Moines, has ten- 
dered her resignation to take effect at the 
end of December in order to accept the li- 
brarianship of the Public Library, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, on the first of January. 

Mary B. Nethercut, ’13, has resigned as 
assistant organizer, North Dakota Library 
Commission, and is temporarily in the li- 
brary of Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Ruth Rice, ’14, was married on Novem- 
ber 6th to Henry A. Loftsgordon. At home 
after January lst, 1429 N. Hobart Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frances A. Hannum, ’15, librarian of the 
Racine Public Library on leave of ab- 
sence for a year of study at the University 
of California, was singularly fortunate at 
the time of the fire that destroyed so large 
a section of Berkeley tn September, burn- 
ing out seventy-one professors’ families 
and several hundred students. Miss Han- 
num writes “Our apartment was in the 
path of the fire and we had ten minutes 
to get the things which we could carry, 
and surely looked like refugees. We had 
no hopes of seeing either the apartment 
or the rest of our possessions again, for 
the fire was advancing at the rate of a 
block every ten minutes. But the wind 
suddenly died out just as if turned off by 
some mechanical device and our house was 
saved, though the trees only four feet from 
the rear windows were on fire. It was an 
experience I do not care to repeat.” 

Stewart S. Williams, Legislative Refer- 
ence Course, ’15, is this year teaching com-, 
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mercial subjects in the Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee. 

Lillian Myrtle Flagg, ’16, was married 
on November 3, to Alfred Hansen. They 
are at home at Fairview Hotel, Michigan 
City, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Brown (Frances 
M. Hogg, ’16) announced the birth of a 
daughter, Marguerite Ann, on October 23. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Brown (Louise Jag- 
gard, ’16) announced the birth of a daugh- 
ter, October 18; she is named for her 
mother, Louise Jaggard Brown. 

Juliet Lawrence, ’16, who has been at 
the head of the desk in the library of the 
University of Nebraska for several years 
has accepted a position as first assistant 
in the South Side Branch Library of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Field (Ruth S. 
Beech, ’18) announced the birth of a 
daughter, Mary Charlotte, on November 11. 

Claire Nolte, °18, was appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian, Quincy Branch, Cleveland 
Public Library, beginning September 1. 

Jean M. Sexton, ’19, has resigned as head 
of the Traveling Library Department, In- 
diana Library Commission, to accept a po- 
sition as assistant in the editorial and 
book department of the Cleveland Public 
Library. Most of her work will center in 
the preparation of annotations and other 
material for the Open Shelf. 

Eva Alford, ’20, was appointed librarian 
of the Sellwood Branch, of the Library As- 
sociation, Portland, Oregon, the first of 
October. 

Virginia Hinners, '20, spent the three 
weeks of her vacation in a trip to Cali- 
fornia and reports a glorious time both 
enroute and returning, as well as on the 
coast. She visited Banff and Lake Louise 
on the journey out, and the Grand Canyon 
on the way back. 
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Lorine Kolbeck, ’20, was appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian, South Branch, Cleveland 
Public Library, on September 1. 

E. B. Rodriguez, Legislative Reference 
Course, ’20, is joint author with Charles 
Edward Russell in the book The Hero of 
the Filipinos, José Rizal, recently published 
by the Century Company. 

Anne M. Robertson, ’21, is temporarily on 
the library staff of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Gertrude M. Senne, ’21, is serving as 
branch librarian in one of the new school 
branches recently organized in Kenosha. 
These branches are established to serve 
not only the schools of their locality but 
the general public of their immediate 
neighborhood. 

Mary Martin, ’23, has been put in charge 
of the Lisbon Avenue Branch, Milwaukee 
Public Library. 

Mildred A. Mathes, ’23, was recently 
called home from her work in the Public 
Library, Dayton, Ohio, on account of the 
sudden death of her father. Her class- 
mates will have great sympathy for her. 

Several graduates took part in the pro- 
gram of the School Library Section at 
the State Teachers’ Meeting, Milwaukee, 
November 9. Lucy E. Thatcher, ’13, libra- 
rian, Whitewater Normal School, was 
chairman of the section. Irene Newman, 
'18, assistant director of school libraries, 
in the office of the State Superintendent 
of Education, presided at the Round Table. 
Edna Johnson, ’23, librarian, Madison Cen- 
tral High School, gave a talk on “A High 
School Code Book.” 


Summer Session 
Edith Joannes, S. S., '10, has recently 
accepted a position as assistant in the li- 
brary of the Abbott Laboratories; Lottie 
N. Ingram, ‘14, is the librarian. 


*ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Antigo. Special collections of books ‘n 
Bohemian, German and Polish languages 
have been borrowed from the Traveling 
Library Department for use through the 
winter. 


Appleton. The interest in marionette 
performances stimulated, no doubt, by the 
exhibit at the State Meeting, has induced 
the Appleton library to purchase Heroes 
of the puppet stage by Madge Anderson 
of Milwaukee. This was available for 
the public prior to the performance by 
Tony Sarg’s Marionettes at Lawrence 
Memorial Chapel. 


Miss Carrie E. Morgan, secretary of the 
library board, has resigned her position. 
Mrs, Rush Winslow has been selected as 
her successor. 


Beloit. Miss McAlpin, librarian, and 
Miss Allen, children’s librarian, attended 
the District Library Meeting at Delavan 
in November. Miss McAlpin reported on 
Useful material in Wisconsin Blue Books 
prior to 1911. 


Brodhead. The report of the State 
Meeting will already have announced the 
fact that Miss Jessie E. Sprague, librarian, 
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has been elected president of the Wis- 
consin Library Association for the com- 
ing year. The announcement carries with 
it the statement that Miss Sprague “has 
been recognized for many years not only 
as a capable librarian but also one who 
has studied the individual literary tastes 
of the hundreds of her patrons.” Miss 
Sprague attended the District Meeting 
at Delavan in November and spoke on 
recent selection and special collections of 
books which she had found useful. 

The library is cooperating with the 
schools in supplying material for an essay 
contest on My best opportunities are in 
Wisconsin. The student who wins the 
prize will be sent on a two-day trip to 
Milwaukee at the time of the Wisconsin 
Products Exposition this month. This is 
a state-wide contest but the librarian 
hopes that someone from Brodhead may 
be assured the trip. 


Burlington. The library was host to 
the District Library Meeting of the south- 
eastern section of the state including 10 
libraries. At the time of the meeting 
new periodical and newspaper racks were 
in evidence and also excellent collections 
of new books, particularly children’s 
books, purchased for the winter’s work. 
The names of all persons attending the 
conference were registered in the Journal 
of Library History which the librarian 
is keeping to record the progress of the 
Burlington library. 


Cambria. The librarian and four mem- 
bers of the library board attended the 
celebration of Children’s Book Week at 
Fox Lake. They reported continuing suc- 
cess in their library and an increase in 
appropriation from the village board. 


Darien. The Darien Public Library As- 
sociation has been organized in order to 
advance the interest in the new library. 
Officers are as follows: President, G. E. 
Brigham; secretary, Mrs. Myra Brottlund; 
treasurer, Miss Mary Williams; librarian, 
Miss Marion Wilkins; school representa- 
tive, H. D. Richardson. Mrs. Brottlund 
and Miss Wilkins attended the District 
Library Meeting at Delavan in November. 
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Delavan. The Aram Public Library 
was host to a District Meeting held in 
November. Mr. Cochrane, president of 
the board, spoke on What a library board 
would like to know about its library. 
Other persons attending the meeting from 
Delavan were Mrs. H. A. Briggs, Mr. 
Bray, Mrs. Miller, librarian, and Mrs. 
Tallman, assistant librarian. 


East Troy. Since the moving into the 
attractive new quarters over the village 
hall, the library has given some of its 
space to accommodating a women’s ex- 
change. The library receives 20 per cent 
of the profits, thus serving the persons 
who contribute to the exchange and in- 
creasing the library book fund. Mrs. 
Lacy attended both of the District Meet- 
ings held in November, while the li- 
brarian and two other members of the 
board attended the one at Burlington. 


Elkhorn. Mrs. Barnes, librarian, Mrs. 
Hicks, Mrs. Eames and Mrs. Dunphy at- 
tended the District Meeting at Delavan 
in ‘November. 


Evansville. When the city council 
made up their annual budget they voted 
to increase the appropriation of the city 
library $400.00. 


Fairchild. Three hundred _ seventy- 
seven volumes have been received from 
the Traveling Library Department for 
use during the winter. These include 
both English and foreign languages. Stu- 
dents from the high school assisted in 
unpacking and shelving the consignment. 

The circulation of. books during the 
summer was very good. On one par- 
ticularly hot night, just three less vol- 
umes were loaned than on the record 
night during the previous winter. The 
aim is to double circulation during the 
coming winter. Fairchild has already 
contributed its support in setting the 
example for careful use of books. The 
books returned show very careful use. 
On stormy nights particular care is taken 
to protect the books by covering them 
when they are returned. The library be- 
lieves that books are to be taken care 
of as the most precious jewels. 
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Fond du Lac. The library announces 
open hours from 2-5 on Sunday after- 
noons for reading only. The circulation 
continues to grow even though the free 
circulation to the county has been cur- 
tailed. An innovation is offered by the 
library in furnishing readers with out- 
line courses for reading, pursuing any 
topic which the reader may wish to fol- 
low. These courses are made out for 
each individual patron who requests the 
service. 

The book reviews which have proven 
so popular continue to draw large crowds. 
Papini’s Life of Christ and Basil King’s 
Conquest of fear were recently reviewed 
before an audience of more than 100 
people. Miss Dodd and Mrs. Jenison en- 
tertained the members of the library staff 
at the home of the former. Miln’s The 
boy comes home was read for the guests, 
followed by an evening of bridge. 


Genoa Junction. Mrs. Alice Kennen- 
berg, librarian, Mrs. Robinson, assistant 
librarian, and Mrs. Schuren, member of 
the board, attended the District Meeting 
at Burlington in November. 

The library has been rearranged and 
the book collection sorted over, allow- 
ing much more room on the shelves and 
a corner devoted particularly to the chil- 
dren. 


Green Bay. The library has been mak- 
ing note in the paper of interesting ar- 
ticles in periodicals which may escape 
the attention of the patrons. The heavy 
use of certain titles in the library has 
necessitated the purchasing of many extra 
copies of such books. A recent shipment 
contained 213 volumes of duplicates. The 
library has received a gift of five valuable 
books on chemistry from the American 
Chemical Society. The library has sent 
duplicate collections of children’s books 
into the public schools on the outskirts 
of the city. Should this system prove 
successful, it will be extended to all 
schools of the city. A small collection 
of books was also placed in the offices of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company. 
County circulation is increasing with a 
record of 2,934 volumes circulated since 
February. 
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Janesville. Miss Howe, assistant li- 
brarian, Miss George, children’s librarian, 
and Miss Paterson, member of the library 
board, attended the District Meeting at 
Delavan in November. Students from 
the high school recently visited the li- 
brary to study a newly acquired stuffed 
alligator which has been presented to the 
library. The opportunity was taken to 
show the students the use of the catalogue 
in connection with subjects on natural 
history. 

Mr. Lester, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, addressed the meet- 
ing of Social Workers in Janesville in 
November on County Library Service. 
Much discussion developed from the ad- 
dress and a committee was appointed to 
make a survey of the county with a view 
to instituting county service at some 
time. 

The library is calling attention to the 
articles found in books presumably used 
as book marks. The collection ranges 
from manicuring instruments to silver- 
ware and personal letters. Such articles 
in books are injurious to binding and the 
public’s attention to this was aroused by 
enumerating the articles found in the 
books. 


Lake Geneva. Miss Noyes and Mrs. 
Cattin attended the District Meeting at 
Burlington in November. 


Madison. The library places in a con- 
venient place on the desk pamphlets 
which contain interesting material and 
of which patrons might otherwise be un- 
aware. Such titles as Shall we abandon 
the gold standard, The making of index 
numbers, and An international bankers’ 
view of the League of Nations were found 
in the collection. 


Manitowoc. Miss Pond, librarian, has 
been confined to her house with injuries 
received in a fall. 


Milwaukee. A new branch of the Pub- 
lic Library was opened at Highth and 
Lincoln Avenues on December 1. 

The American Chemical Society, in a 
recent convention in the city, donated 
$2,500 in securities to the library, the in- 
come to be used for the purchase of chem- 
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ical books and magazines. The library 
offered 111 new books to the public dur- 
ing one week in October, probably the 
largest list ever added in the same length 
of time. In connection with the interest 
in opera in Milwaukee during November 
the library made available special collec- 
tions of books on the opera. It also ex- 
hibited garden literature in connection 
with the very successful flower show held 
in the library. 

About 2,500 books and several thou- 
sands of magazines have been brought to 
the public library for use in hospitals in 
response to the recent requests. The 
magazines will be sent to the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, which has offered to 
make children’s picture books of them. 


Menasha. The circulation in October 
fell short of five thousand by only 36 
books. To further increase this record a 
total of 127 new books were purchased 
during the month. 


Monroe. Mrs. Kohli, librarian, at- 
tended the District Meeting held in Bur- 
lington in November. She talked at the 
meeting on recent purchases, especially 
for children, at the Arabut Ludlow li- 
brary and on Means of advertising the 
library. 


Mukwonago. Miss Andrews, librarian, 
Mrs. Porter and Mrs. McKenzie, mem- 
bers of the library board, attended the 
District Meeting at Burlington in Novem- 
ber. 


Neenah. The library has taken spe- 
cial pains to select books for boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16 which will 
represent a high type of literature and 
yet will supply real interest to the read- 
ers., 

A new silk flag has been recently pre- 
sented to the library. 


Neillsville. The library has secured a 
collection of books in German which may 
‘ibe used by patrons. 


New London. The appropriation for 
1924 is $3,300.00—an increase of $400. 

Mr. C. F. Carr died on Sunday, No- 
vember 11. Mr. Carr was a printer and 
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newspaper man for more than thirty 
years. He was the founder and editor 
of the Press and one of the people 
interested in founding a public library 
in New London. The first collection of 
books belonging to the New London Pub- 
lic Library was first kept in the Press 
office, and books were issued two after- 
noons a week. “A hobby that brought 
Cc. F. Carr nearly as much acknowledg- 
ment as his profession was natural his- 
tory. He was recognized as an efficient, 
although amateur, taxidermist. He had a 
rare collection of natural history speci- 
mens, most of which he donated to the 
museum of the Public Library. He was a 
great reader, and his books form one of 
the finest private natural history libraries 
in the state.”—Press. 


Oconomowoc. The appropriation has 
been increased from $2,000 to $4,000 and 
plans are being made to paint the build- 
ing inside and out, also to install 4 new 
lighting system. 


Oshkosh. Announcement has been 
made of the resignation of Mr. George 
A. Buckstaff from the library board. His 
services will be greatly missed. Mrs. 
Frank Stewart has expressed her in- 
ability to continue as a member of the 
board at the expiration of her present 
term. 

Reports for September show a noted 
increase in circulation, particularly from 
the branches. A new children’s room 
has been installed on the second floor in 
the room formerly used for exhibits. 
The room has been completely refur- 
nished for the children and the opening 
of the winter story hours marks the in- 
creased use of the room by the youthful 
patrons. 

The library is cooperating with the 
American Chemical Society in the prize 
essay contest on chemical subjects. It 
offers information regarding the contest 
and books and other material for the 
work. The winner in each state will be 
entered in the national contest in which 
scholarships at Yale University and Vas- 
sar College are offered, carrying not 
only tuition fees but $500 in cash. 
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North Fond du Lac. A complete over- 
hauling and reorganization of the library 
has been carried out in order to give the 
residents better library service until 
such time as they may have larger serv- 
ice through a county library system. 
The entire collection of books has been 
sorted over, discarding the ragged and 
useless books and mending and rebinding 
such volumes as could be saved. The 
collection was then augumented by seven 
cases of books borrowed from the Travel- 
ing Library Department and a collection 
of Reading Circle titles was purchased 
from part of the fund of $118 collected 
at a street dance. The walls and shelv- 
ing and outside sign were repainted by 
members of the board and friends of the 
library; the room thoroughly cleaned; 
windows arranged for display purposes; 
and closets built in for supplies. A vis- 
itor from the State Library Commission 
assisted for two days in reorganization 
of the book collection and records, as- 
sisted by a force of eight local people 
working each morning and afternoon. 


Port Washington. The public library 
has been moving from the basement of 
the court house to rooms in the opera 
house where it will be temporarily lo- 
cated. 


Portage. A new electric ventilating 
system and a new lighting system will be 
installed in the local library. 


Racine. Miss Caton, acting librarian, 
and Miss Cochran, county librarian, at- 
tended the District Meeting at Burling- 
ton in November. The Racine library 
is cooperating with the American Chemi- 
cal Society in the contest for the best 
essays on chemical subjects. Any stu- 
dent enrolled in a secondary or high 
school may compete and the library is 
offering to furnish information on the 
contest and also books on chemical sub- 
jects. The local paper publishes up-to- 
date lists of such books. 


Randolph. The library has been again 
faced with an increase in rent. As it 
was impossible to find other satisfactory 
quarters, a special effort was made to 
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meet this increased demand. The ladies 
of the village, under the auspices of the 
library board, planned a public dinner 
to ‘be given on two days. A tag day was 
held at the same time, with heartshaped 
tags reading ‘Have a heart for the li- 
brary.” A concert, by the Royal Welsh 
singers, was also given for the benefit 
of the library. The citizens evidently 
“had a heart” for in addition to this com- 
munity effort, through which $240 were 
raised, the village voted to increase the 
library appropriation to $1,500, an in- 
crease of $500. 


Sauk City. The village board has 
voted to support the local library which 
up to the present has been supported 
by the Women’s Club. An initial ap- 
propriation of $400, about thirty-four 
cents per capita, has been made. This 
marks a great step forward in the prog- 
ress of the library. 


Sharon. Miss Edith Smith, member of 
the Library Committee, attended the Dis- 
trict Meeting at Delavan in November. 


Superior. A valuable mosaic, copied 
after a work of art in a church in Rome, 
has been presented to the library by the 
family of Mr. Howard Thomas, former 
city engineer. Special arrangements will 
ibe made to place the work of art prop- 
erly in the library. 


Tomah. The library reports an un- 
usual increase in the number of users of 
reference books and magazines, par- 
ticularly in the use made of these by 
the schools, indicating close cooperation 
between the teachers and the public 
library. 


Viroqua. The Women’s Club gave our 
public library twenty dollars for ref- 
erence books. 


Waterford Branch, Racine County Li- 
brary. Mrs. Henningfeld, librarian, at- 
tended the District Meeting at Burling- 
ton in November. She reports most satis- 
factory service under the county system. 
Circulation for the first eight months has 
been 3.1 per capita, with the four heaviest 
months of the year yet to come. A col- 
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lection of about 350 volumes is main- 
tained at the Waterford branch, return- 
ing from time to time such books as 
are no longer desired and replacing these 
by other titles. 


Waterloo. A bequest of $100 has been 
left the library. It is planned to invest 
this sum in such furnishings as will add 
to the attractiveness and comfort of the 
library. 


Waupaca. The library maintains a 
community calendar which lists the 
meetings which are scheduled to be held 
in the library during the month, 

A pair of hand forged Spanish stirrups 
has recently been presented the library 
by George Fenelon. 


West Allis. The library will be open 
from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m., except Sunday, 
during the winter. 


West Bend. The fire horses are no 
longer to be housed in the fire house in 
which the library is located. Also an 
additional room is to be put at the dis- 
posal of the library. This will be con- 
nected with the main room by a large 
archway and will be used as a reference 
and reading room. 


Weyauwega. A story hour was held 
at the library on Saturday afternoon, 
November 17, for children from 4 to 10 
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years of age. This is the first story 
hour which the library has held. 


Whitewater. Rev. Alan Adams, mem- 
ber of the library board, attended the 
District Meeting at Delavan during No- 
vember. 


Wisconsin Rapids. Since the occupa- 
tion of new quarters, with more adequate 
service for both children and adults, the 
library has decided to reserve the evening 
hours for the use of adults only, thus 
closing the library to children under high 
school age after 7 p. m. 

The following libraries also published 
book lists during the past month: 


Antigo Kenosha 
Appleton Ladysmith 
Ashland Merrill 

Beloit Milwaukee 
Cedarburg Neenah 
Chippewa Falls Oshkosh 
Columbus Portage 
Cumberland Racine 

East Troy Sturgeon Bay 
Fond du Lac Superior 

Fort Atkinson Watertown 
Galesville Waupun 
Green Bay Wausau 
Hudson West Allis 
Janesville Whitehall 
Jefferson Wisconsin Rapids 


A Reaction 


A temperance lecturer, in visiting a 
public library during Children’s Book 
Week, read Little Black Sambo for the 
first time. The part that impressed her 
most was that Little Black Sambo had 
eaten 169 pancakes. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely. 


Bibliography 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1912-1921; an an- 
notated list of 4,000 books. 1923. 
409p. ‘A. L. A. Pub. Bd. $4. 019 


A long awaited and much needed aid, 
bringing the A. L. A. Catalog series up to 
date to December, 1921. Similar in arrange- 
ment to the 1904-1911 catalog, with a special 
section of children’s books, a list of new edi- 
tions, a subject, and an author and title 
index. 


Pierce, Anna E. Catalog of literature for 
advisers of young women and girls. 
2d ed. 1923. 149p. Wilson $1.25. 

016.3 


This valuable bibliography has been much 
enlarged, about one thousand new references 


having been added. Several new subjects are 
covered, including Leadership, Community 
ethics, Religious life and social conditions, 
ete. 


Philosophy 
Bailey, L. H. The seven stars. 1923. 
165p. Macmillan $1.50. 170 


Supposedly the reactions of Questor, a ma- 
ture college graduate who sets out to observe 
the world and to find out why real life does 
not tally with one’s ideals. For those who 
appreciate the reflective type of essay. A 
book the librarian may have to push after 
reading it herself. 


Sociology 


Beman, L. T., comp. Selected articles on 
current problems in municipal gov- 
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ernment. 1923. 542p. Wilson $2.40. 

352 

Part one deals with general problems of 

city government, part two with proposed re- 

forms, covering home rule, commission and 

city manager plans. Bibliography. Index. 
See Booklist 20:6 Oct. '23. 


Bloomfield, Daniel, comp. Financial in- 
centives for employees and execu- 
tives. 2v. 1923. 325, 405p. Wil- 
son $4.80. 331.2 


Brings together valuable material bearing 
on the various attempts to adjust wages and 
work, covering the different wage systems, 
profit sharing, mutual benefit associations, 
pension plans, etc. For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 20:6 Oct. ’23. 


———Problems in personnel manage- 
ment. 1923. 557p. Wilson $3.50. 
831 


Supplements an earlier work by the com- 
piler on Employment management. Consists 
of reprinted articles with bibliography. 
Index. 


Boeckel, Richard. Labor’s money. 1923. 
18ip. Harcourt $1.50. 331 


Interesting account of the very rapid 
growth since 1920 of labor banks and the 
implications of this development. Worth 
reading by all who desire to keep abreast of 
present day social movements. 


Crowell’s Dictionary of business and 
finance. 1923. 608p. Crowell $3. 
330.38 
A work intended as “a compendium in one 
handy volume of all important terms used 
in business and finance generally.” Follows 
an alphabetical arrangement and to some 
subjects gives quite extensive treatment. A 
list of collaborators containing names of 
many authoritative persons and organiza- 
tions is given in the preface. Extremely 
valuable as a reference work. 
See Booklist 20:42 Nov. ’23. 


Fisher, Irving. League or war? 1923. 

268p. Harper $2. 341.1 
An argument for the League of Nations, 
presenting it as the only alternative to war. 

By a professor of economics at Yale. 

See Booklist 19:300 Jul. ’23. 

Johnson, Alexander. Adventures in so- 
cial work. 1923. 455p. The author, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. $3. 360 

Of much interest to all who are in any 


way concerned with social welfare. The 
chapters on the care of the feeble minded 
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and insane are of especial value, and almost 
every other aspect of social work is touched 
on. Author was for a number of years Sec- 
retary of the National conference of chari- 
ties and corrections (now Conference of 
social work). If ordered directly from 
author add 15c for postage. Twenty per 
cent discount to libraries. 


Johnson, Joseph F. We and our work. 
1923. 301p, illus. Boni (for Ameri- 
can viewpoint soc.) $2.15. 330 


Similar to We and our’ government 
(Bulletin Dec. ’22). Designed to furnish an 
elementary treatment of economics. The 
pictures are good as are the questions and 
descriptive chapters. Its weakness is that 
it gives one side only, the conservative, with- 
out suggesting that there are differences of 
opinion, and that it stresses production to 
the exclusion of distribution. 


Klein, Philip. The burden of unemploy- 
ment. 1923. 260p. Russell Sage $2. 
331.8 


The sub-title “A study of unemployment 
relief measures in fifteen American cities, 
1921-22,” accurateiy describes the scope of 
the book. Also gives much valuable infor- 
mation on what unemployment means to the 
workers. Written primarily for social work- 
ers and public welfare agencies. Useful for 
debaters working on the subject. 


Ross, Edward A. Outlines of sociology. 
1923. 474p. Century $3.50. 301 


“This is Dr. Ross’s Principles of sociology 
cut down a third, re-arranged, re-phrased 
and equipped for the class room.” (Book Re- 
view Digest). The result is a book that is 
more satisfactory for small library purposes. 


Warbasse, James P. Cooperative de- 
mocracy. 1923. Macmillan $3.50 
334 
The most comprehensive and thorogoing 
book yet published on the cooperative move- 
ment. Treats cooperation as “a practical, 
working plan for a complete reorganization 
of society.” For all who are working or 
thinking along cooperative lines. 


Woods, Robert A. The neighborhood in 
nation building. 1923. 3483p. Hough- 
ton $3. 331.85 

Series of addresses by the head of a 

Boston settlement house. Shows the growth 

of the settlement idea in relation to neigh- 

borhood, city and nation. Not needed in 
small libraries. 
See Booklist 20:9 Oct. ’23. 
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Education 


Baxter, L. H. Toycraft. 1922. 132p. 
illus. Bruce Pub. Co. $1.30. 371.42 
A book of working drawings with descrip- 
tive text. Suitable for grade and high school 
manual training classes. 
See Booklist 19:299 Jul. ’23. 


Hartmann, Gertrude. Home and com- 

munity life. 1923. 200p. Dutton $3. 

372 

A book of suggested projects to be worked 

out with school children, with a view to re- 

lating the course of study to the child’s 

natural activities and environment. Buy if 

there is a demand for this sort of material 

from teachers. The reading lists will be 
found useful. 


McMurry, Oscar L. and others. Teaching 
of industrial arts. 1923. 357p. illus. 
Macmillan $2. 371.42 

A book for teachers of industrial arts in 
the elementary school. Part one is devoted 
to problems of teaching, part two to sug- 
gested courses of study, covering woodwork 
and bookmaking in detail. 

See Booklist 20:8 Oct. ’23. 


Science 


Taylor, Norman. Botany, the science of 
plant life. 1923. 384p. illus. MHar- 
per $3. 580 

The story of plant life is interestingly told. 

Good supplementary reading for high school 

and freshmen college students in connection 

with plant courses. Author is curator of 
the Brooklyn Botanic garden. 


Tansley, A. G. Practical plant ecology. 
1923. 228p. Dodd $2.50. : 581.15 
Elementary work adapted to the under- 
standing of high school and beginning college 
students. Gives a helpful survey of the field 
for investigators and teachers in related sub- 
jects, and should be of interest to nature 
students who wish an introduction to the 
botanical sciences. 


Useful Arts 


Bone, David W. The lookoutman. 1923. 


220p. illus. Harcourt $2.50. 656 


A book about ships and seafaring. Its 
purpose is “to familiarize the reader’ with 
the outward appearance of representative 
types of vessels.” Four pictures in color 
and many others in black and white. Should 
be of interest to boys and all readers of sea 
stories. Has glossary of sea terms. 

See Booklist 20:42 Nov. ’23. 
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Herrold, L. D. ‘Advertising for the re 
tailer. 1923. 677p. Appleton $6. 
659.1 
Provides a constructive program for the 
retailer, showing him how to prepare adver- 
tisements and carry on an advertising cam- 
paign. For business collections in large li- 
braries. Small libraries may borrow in case 
of demand for this sort of material. Pre- 
pared by the Extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
See Booklist 20:45 Nov. ’23. 


Naether, C. A. The business letter. 1923. 
516p. Appleton $4. 658 
“Valuable for problem material and ex- 
amples, and written with an enthusiasm for 
the subject.” (Booklist). Expensive for the 
small library. 
See Booklist 20:46 Nov. ’23. 


Steen, Herbert. Cooperative marketing. 
1923. 3866p. Doubleday $2. 631.18 
Interesting account of the history and 
operation of more than 100 of the largest 
cooperative associations for marketing farm 
products in the United States and Canada. 
Also gives author’s conclusions on successful 
organization and management of such asso- 
ciations. Useful as a reference book and to 
all readers interested in farm and cooperative 
problems, 


Weatherwax, Paul. The story of the 
maize plant. 1923. 247p. illus. Univ. 
of ‘Chicago Press. 633.15 
This interesting little book on the corn 
plant has a reference value for students of 
agriculture in either college or high school. 
Treats of history and geographical distribu- 
tion, botany and ecology, culture and rela- 
tion to American life. Bibliography (10p.) 
Index. 
See Booklist 19:307 Jul. ’23. 


Fine Arts 


Anderson, Madge. The heroes of the pup- 
pet stage. 1923. 420p. illus. Har- 
court $4. 791 

Gives much information on the history of 
puppet plays in all lands, tells the stories of 
some of the famous plays and has a chapter 
on amateur puppets, with illustrations to 
show how they are worked. Fascinating book 
for anyone whose interest has been aroused. 

Good bibliography (7p.). Author lives in 

Milwaukee. 


Lahee, Henry C. Annals of music in 
America. 1923. 298p. Marshall 
Jones $3. 780.9 


A valuable reference book giving a 
chronological record of music in America 
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from 1640 to the present time. In addition 
there are items of musical interest such as 
the first performance of the Star spangled 
banner, the establishment of well-known 
organizations, such as Sousa’s band, etc. 


Outdoor Sports 


Akeley, Carl. In brightest Africa. 1923. 
267p. Doubleday $5. 799 


The author is a naturalist and sculptor 
who has spent many years in the service of 
the American museum of natural history. 
This is a book of his adventures in Africa, 
most interesting for its authoritative studies 
of animal life. Refutes some generally ac- 
cepted ideas. Unusually good illustrations, 
from photographs in the open and of the 
author’s groups in the museum, 


Henshall, J. A. Book of the black bass, 
8d ed. 1923. 548p. illus. Stewart 
Kidd $4.50. 799 


A book that has proved its value for a 
period of over forty years. The present is a 
revision of the edition of 1904. Part 1, on 
the scientific history of the black bass has 
been curtailed, with new matter added to 
parts 2 and 3 on tackle and angling. A 
number of new illustrations are substituted 
for the old. 


Literature 


Crothers, Samuel McChord. The cheerful 
giver. 1923. 242p. Houghton $2. 
814 or 824 


Fifteen short essays full of humor and 
truth and written in the light popular style 
which endears Mr. Crothers to so many 
readers. 


Cumnock, R. M. Choice readings. new 
ed. 1923. 615p. McClurg $1.75. 
808.8 or 820.8 


In this revised edition there are a few 
omissions. In a few cases there are addi- 
tional selections by authors already in- 
cluded. About 13 new names are added. 
Not all are modern. Not necessary to buy 
if you have the old edition as most of the 
new material can be found elsewhere. 


Gordon, Margery & King, Marie B. Verse 
of our day. 1923. 3871p. Appleton 
$2. 821.08 


A charming book, designed to entice many 
readers into the world of modern poetry. 
Has biographical notes, indexes to authors 
and titles and a list of musical settings for 
modern lyrics. 
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Haney, John Louis. The story of our 
literature. 1923. 399p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $1.50. 810.9 


A satisfactory presentation of the subject 
introducing several new features, chapters 
on colleges, Magazines, the newspaper, the 
growth of libraries and the American lan- 
guage. Suitable for high schools. 

See Booklist 20:49 Nov. ’23. 


Matthews, Brander. Playwrights on 
playmaking. 1923. 8315p. Scrib- 
ner $2. 824 


A series of papers on the theater, dealing 
with Shakespeare, Moliere, and the older 


dramatists, and touching only incidentally 
on the modern theater. Not needed in small 
libraries. 


American nights’ enter- 
1923. 414p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, Doran, Doubleday, Scribner 
50c. 810.9 or 820.9 


Last year G. H. Doran published When 
winter comes to Main Street, a collection of 
sketches of Doran authors. This year four 
publishers unite in bringing out a similar 
book about the authors who write for them. 
More scattering and discursive in its treat- 
ment than the first book, but contains a 
number of useful biographical sketches and 
bibliographies, 


Overton, Grant. 
tainment. 


Parkhurst, C. H. My forty years in New 
York. 1928. 256p. Macmillan $2. 
814 or 824 


An interesting account of the life and work 
of a famous New York preacher. In two 
parts: Experiences, and Reflections. The 
latter touch on many subjects, theological 
and ethical. 


Phelps, W. L. As I like it. 1923. 2386p. 
Scrbiner $2. 814 or 824 


Random reflections on life and books re- 
printed from a department which the author 
has been editing in Scribner’s magazine. 
Read like personal letters. Entertaining 
but not essential. 


Rolfe, John C. Cicero and his influence. 
(Our debt to Greece and Rome) 1923. 
178p. Marshall Jones $1.50. 875 


Treats of Cicero as an orator and letter 
writer. Another volume on Cicero the 
philosopher will follow. Appeal of the book 
will be largely limited to classical scholars, 
including teachers of Latin in high schools. 
Other new volumes in this interesting series 
are: Abbott: Roman politics; Cooper: The 
poetics of Aristotle; McCartney: Warfare 
by land and sea; Smith: Mathematics. The 
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treatment in each case is sound and scholarly 
and where there is demand for material on 
the subject any of the volumes may safely 
be purchased. 


Sharp, Dallas Lore. The magical chance. 
1923. 232p. Houghton $1.75. 
814 or 824 
Eight delightful, informal essays, all more 
or less concerned with nature and filled with 
a cheerful philosophy. 


Taylor, Warner, ed. Representative Eng- 
lish essays. 1923. 499p. Harper. 
808.4 
A selection of essays, chosen for study by 
college students. First place is given to the 
older writers, “favorites with our grand- 
fathers,” but the moderns are also repre- 
sented. Grouped as: Essays reflective and 
historical, Familiar essays, Essays on the 
art of writing, Essays on the out-of-doors, 
Essays on college life. 


Drama 


Akins, Zoe. Declassée; Daddy’s gone a- 
hunting; and Greatness—a comedy. 
1923. 304p. Boni $2. 812 or 822 

Three plays which have been produced in 

New York. The first was one of Ethel 

Barrymore’s successes. All read _ interest- 

ingly, in particular the comedy, Greatness. 


Shay, Frank, ed. A treasury of plays for 
men. 1923. 415p. Little $3. 808.2 
Twenty-one plays for men characters. A 
good collection for any library where there 
is interest in acted drama, although the 
plays call for considerable skill. Good 
bibliographies, comprising “A little theatre 
working library.” 


Walker, Stuart. More portmanteau plays. 
1923. 209p. illus. Stewart Kidd 
$2.50. 812 or 822 

Contains The lady of the weeping willow 
tree, The very naked boy and Jonathan 
makes a wish, also a list of repertory 
theatres and their plays. 


Travel 


Carpenter, Frank G. Java and the East 
Indies. 1923. 280p. illus. Double- 
day $4. 919 


Useful, informative book, well illustrated. 
See Booklist 20:52 Nov. ’23. 


Higgins, Walter. Father Thames. 352p. 
illus. Stokes $2.50. 914.2 


For the reader who appreciates quiet, 
descriptive books of travel. The style is 
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simple, suggesting that the book may have 
been written for young people. Historical 
facts are presented interestingly. The illus- 
trations, little drawings in the text, are 
charming. 


Hungerford, 
abroad. 


Edward. Planning a trip 
1923. 300p. McBride $1. 
914 
Useful little book. The publishers used to 
issue a book of the same name by Jaekel. 
Up-to-date information. Lacks an index. An 
edition of the book is also issued by the U. S. 
Shipping Board. 
See Booklist 20:52 Nov. ’23. 


May, Stella Burke. Men, maidens and 
mantillas. 1928. 362p. illus. Cen- 
tury $2. 918 


A most interesting travel book because it 
reads like a story, is well illustrated and 
gives intimate glimpses of the life and 
thought of women of Latin America. 
Written after a year’s travel and residence 
in Latin American countries. 


Oakley, Amy. Hill towns of the Pyrenees. 
1923. 449p. illus. Century $4. 914.6 
Very charming, both in text and illustra- 
tions. Describes country much of which is 
little known to tourists. 


Petrie, W. M. Flinders. 
ancient Egypt. 1923. 210p. Hough- 
ton $2. 913.32 
Valuable supplement to study of ancient 
history in high school. Interestingly written, 
and full of information, by an authority who 
has dug out many intimate details on Egyp- 
tian life. 


Social life in 


Waldron, Webb. We explore the great 
lakes. 1923. illus. ‘Century $3.50. 
917.7 


Many Wisconsin libraries will want this 
book, for it touches on the lake cities of 


the state. Very readable. 

Williams, Edward T. China yesterday 
and today. 1923. 613p. illus. Cro- 
well $4. 915.1 


A mine of information. Not attractively 
presented for reading. More useful for ref- 
erence. Deals largely with the period before 
th revolution. Bibliography (10p.), statis- 
tical tables, and index. 


Biography 


Benson, Allan L. The new Henry Ford. 
1923. 360p. illus. Funk & Wag- 
nalls $2. 921 


Written in a spirit of admiration, so differs 
from Marquis: Henry Ford: an interpreta- 
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tion (Bulletin Jul. ’23). Touches on his 
theories of business organization but goes 
less fully into these matters than Ford: 
My life and work (Bulletin Jan. ’23). Author 
believes that so far as domestic problems 
are concerned, Ford would make a great 
president, but “international problems are 
another matter.” Not essential. 


Damrosch, Walter. My musical life. 1923. 
3876p. illus. Scribner $4. 780.9 


Contributes much to a history of music in 
America, covering German opera at the 
Metropolitan, the founding of the New York 
Oratorio society, the New York symphony 
orchestra, etc. One chapter on Women in 
musical affairs will interest club women. 
Not needed in small libraries. Appeared in 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Elliott, Maude Howe. Three generations. 
1923. 418p. illus. Little $4. $21 
Reminiscences by the daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe. Pleasant, filled with gossipy 
anecdotes and entertaining to read. 


Lady Henry Som- 

illus. Little $4. 

921 

A biography of the English temperance 

leader, who was a great friend of Frances 

Willard. The latter fact gives it a special 
interest for American readers, 


Fitzpatrick, Kathleen. 
erset. 1923. 2638p. 


Life and confessions 
of a psychologist. 1923. 6238p. illus. 
Appleton $5. 921 


Will appeal most to those interested in 
psychology and education, in particular to 
teachers. Not needed in small libraries. 

See Booklist 20:54 Nov. '28. 


Nicholson, Harold. Tennyson. 1923. 
3038p. Houghton $4. 921 


This is the second critical study of Tenny- 
son to appear within the year. Is a more 
earefully prepared and scholarly work than 
the one by Fausett (Bulletin Oct. ’23) but is 
less attractively presented. Author develops 
his own interesting theory as to Tennyson, 
finding that a strain of fear and loneliness 
runs through all his poetry. 


Hall, G. Stanley. 


From immigrant to in- 
ventor. 1923. 396p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $4. 921 


Autobiography of a Serbian immigrant boy 
who attained a distinguished place in science 
A good addition to scientific biographies. 
Author is now professor of electro-mechanics 
in Columbia University. Ran serially in 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


Pupin, Michael. 
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Richardson, Norval. My diplomatic edu- 
cation. 1923. 3387p. Dodd $3. 921 
Diplomatic reminiscenses by an author 
who has been secretary of several legations, 
including Habana, Copenhagen, Rome and 
Tokyo. Parts have appeared in Saturday 
Evening Post. Popular in appeal. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas. My garden of 
memory. 1923. 465p. illus. Hough- 

ton $5. 921 
Will not disappoint those who have waited 
for it. A book of individuality and charm, 


History 


My Rhineland journal. 
illus. Houghton $6. 
940.48 
The intimate daily journal of the general 
commanding the American forces in Ger- 
many. Throws much light on the policies 
of the Allies in dealing with the Rhineland 
and on the relations of the United States and 
the Allies. Expensive for any but larger 
libraries. 

Dickinson, T. H. The new-old world. 

1923. 167p. Dutton $2.50. 940.5 
A discussion of conditions in central 

Europe, with a plea for the League of 

Nations as the solution of Europe’s problem, 

Author, formerly a professor in the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin, has since been asso- 

ciated with the U. S. food administration 
and the American relief administration. 
See Booklist 20:39 Nov. ’23. 

Garland, Hamlin. The book of the Amer- 
ican Indian. 1923. 274p. illus. Har- 
per $6. 970.1 

A collection of Frederic Remington’s west- 
ern pictures with text by Hamlin Garland. 

Will be attractive to boys. Similar in make 

up to the Book of the American spirit with 

the Howard Pyle illustrations. 

Pyle, Howard, illus. Howard Pyle’s book 
of the American spirit. 1923. 374p. 
illus. Harper $7.50. 973 

A collection of Howard Pyle’s pictures, 
many in color, iilustrating scenes from 

American history. Compiled by Merle John- 

son: with narrative descriptive text from 

original sources edited by Francis J. Dowd. 

A handsome book for the library with money 

to spend for something special. 


Fiction 


Allen, Henry T. 
1923. 5938p. 


Novels of literary distinction 
Cather, Willa. A lost lady. 1923. 
Knopf $1.75. 
The author’s most finished piece of work. 
An exquisite picture of a beautiful woman of 


174p. 
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unconventional morals, with a no less per- 
fectly done study of the sturdy, upright 
figure of her husband. The lack of any 
word of censure for the heroine’s conduct 
may make the book unacceptable in some 
communities. 


Delafield, E. M. A reversion to type. 
1923. 395p. Macmillan $250. 

Like the author’s other novels is an ab- 
sorbing psychological study. She takes the 
son of an unequal marriage, between a 
woman of the tradesman class and a man of 
aristocratic birth, and traces the defect in 
his character back to its source. An inter- 
esting story which is not always pleasant. 


Fish, Horace. Terassa of Spain. 1923. 
340p. Kennerley $2.50. 

Exquisitely written stories of the life of 
the inhabitants of Terassa, a little village in 
Spain, with the padre as guiding force in 
the community. A book of unusual charm. 


Lie, Jonas. The family at Gilje. 1923. 
245p. Doubleday $2. 

Novel translated from the Norwegian, a 
sympathetically told story of family life in 
the forties. An example of simple, un- 
affected realism. Introduction by Julius E. 
Olson, of University of Wisconsin. Pub- 
lished in 1920 as one of the Scandinavian 
Classics. 


Stephens, James. Dierdre. 1923. 286p. 
Macmillan $2.50. 

A retelling of one of Ireland’s famous 
legends, the story of Dierdre and the sons 
of Uisneac. Will appeal most to those who 
appreciate the folk lore flavor of the tale, 
although the author does much to humanize 
the love story and make real those crude, 
heroic old times. Not for small libraries. 

To suit varied tastes 


Bower, B. M. The Parowan bonanza. 
1923. 305p. Little $1.75. 

The author deserts the cattle country to 
tell a story of the discovery of a gold mine 
and the boom that follows. As lively and 
interesting as are her other stories. 


Burnham, Clara Louise. The queen of 
Farrandale. 1923. 515p. Houghton 
$2. 

Like another recent novel which has 
proved very popular (Madame Claire) this 
novel takes as its heroine a woman of ad- 
vanced years. Pleasant, harmless, and en- 
tertaining. 


Forman, Henry James. The enchanted 
garden. 1923. 310p. Little $2. 


A variation on the desert island theme. 
Story of a man who in the midst of idyllic 
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happiness in the south seas feels the pull of 
home, of his disillusionment and return. 
More analytical than the usual adventure 
story. 


Gibbs, George. Fires of ambition. 1923. 
4438p. Appleton $2. 

A girl who begins as a stenographer, be- 
comes a model in a dressmaking establish- 
ment and in a short time reaches great 
heights of social success, is the heroine. But 
the realization of her ambition means the 
loss of happiness and the end of the story 
sees a disillusioned but courageous Mary 
going back to take her place in the world 
of work. Less sensational than the usual 
society novel. 


Heller, Frank. The emperor’s old clothes. 
1923. 388p. Crowell $2. 

A writer of popular detective fiction de- 
cides that he must experience for himself 
some of the thrilling sensations of which he 
has so far only written. Acting on impulse 
he breaks into a house, and finds that he 
has thrust himself into a real plot. Author 
is said to be very popular in Sweden. This 
is the first of his stories to be translated. 


Hull, Helen R. Labyrinth. 1923. 343p. 
Macmillan $2. 

A well-told story on the theme: Can a 
woman with a family and domestic duties 
carry the added burden of a professional 
career? Interesting to read after Hutchin- 
son’s This Freedom and Norris’s Bread, for 
it gives a fairer statement of the woman’s 
point of view. 


Hurst, S. B. H. Barney. 1923. 323p. 


Harper $1.90. 

A story of adventure into which a strain 
of philosophical speculation is woven. The 
story itself is straightforwardly told and 
the character of Barney holds the reader’s 
interest. 

See Booklist 20:57, Nov. ’23. 


Johnston, Mary. Croatan. 1923. 298p. 
Little $2. 

Mary Johnston has taken Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s lost colony at Roanoke for the 
scene of her story and Virginia Dare, first 
white child born in the settlement as her 
heroine. In her version a small group of 
survivors finds a new home far inland where 
they live at peace with the Indians. Has 
touches of her early manner but later in- 
fluences are also evident. Interesting to 
all who like historical romance. 


Kelley, Edith Summers. Weeds. 1923. 
333p. Harcourt $2. 

A story of the tenant farmers of Kentucky. 

Sordid, with occasional gleams of beauty. 
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The heroine, a girl of great capabilities de- 
nied opportunity, takes a firm hold on the 
reader’s interest. Not for the small library. 


Marshall, Archibald. Anthony Dare. 
1923. 3381p. Dodd $2. 

One of the author’s pleasant, smoothly 
flowing stories. Like Pippin is concerned 
with the career and fortunes of a very at- 
tractive youth. Will please the same readers, 


Merwin, Samuel. Silk. 1923. 267p. 
Houghton $2. 

Interwoven with a double romance is the 
story of silk and the secret of its manufac- 
ture in China 2,000 years ago. The mystery 
of the orient and the intrigues among the 
ruling powers who are bent on learning the 
secret of silk manufacture add to the never 
failing interest of the story. Ran serially in 
McCall’s. 

Nicholson, Meredith. The hope of happi- 
ness. 1923. 358p. Scribner $2. 

Just at the outset of his career as an 
architect Bruce Storrs learns that he is the 
son of Franklin Mills, a millionaire, and the 
relation of these two men and of Bruce to 
Mills’s two legitimate children is the main 
interest of the story, although the fast living 
of the present-day society and the responsi- 
bilities of capital to labor are also brought 
into it. Not for small libraries. 

Sabatini, Rafael. The banner of the bull. 
1928. 254p. Houghton $2. 

New edition of a novel published in 1915. 
A story of Cesare Borgia and his times. For 
those who have liked the author’s other 
dashing tales. 

Fortune’s fool. 1923. 304p. Hough- 
ton $2. 

A swashbuckling romance of London in 
the days of the Restoration. Plot moves 
swiftly. 

Watts, Mary S. Luther Nichols. 1923. 
362p. Macmillan $2. 

Brought up on the truck farm of hard- 
working German parents, Luther progresses 
through stages, of life as a mechanic, soldier 
in training camp, chauffeur, and finally ends 
his career by bootlegging. He marries, but 
the marriage is of little moment in his life, 
and the love affair which he carries on with 
the daughter of his employer ends disas- 
trously. The first part is remarkably well 
done. The second half is not so convincing. 
Whitlock, Brand. J. Hardin & son. 1923. 

451p. Appleton $2. 

A picture of small town Ohio in the days 
when people rode around in carriages. The 
people and situations have an atmosphere of 
reality. The author’s first work of fiction 
in many years. 
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Williams, Valentine. The orange divan. 
1923. 314p. Houghton $2. 
A London murder mystery solved by a 
great French detective is the theme. In- 
terest well sustained. 


Wilson, Margaret. The able McLaugh- 
lins. 1923. 263p. Harper $2. 

Story of the Scotch settlers in Iowa two 
generations ago. Awarded a prize in a first 
novel competition. Interest centers in Mrs. 
McLaughlin, the mother, and in the eldest 
son, Wullie, a returned Civil war soldier, 
who marries a girl to protect her name and 
assumes the responsibility for her child. 
Somewhat crudely told but worth reading 
for its character drawing and the picture of 
pioneer life. 


Short Stories 


Adams, Bill. Fenceless meadows. 1923. 
394p. Stokes $2. 

Sea stories that will appeal to men. Re- 
printed from Adventure, Saturday Evening 
Post, Outlook, etc. A number of poems are 
also included. 

Aumonier, Stacy. Miss Bracegirdle. 1923. 
332p. Doubleday $2. 

Well written stories, English in setting, 
although they have appeared in Pictorial 
Review and other American magazines. A 
readable book for those who care for the 
short story. 

Glasgow, Ellen. The shadowy third. 
1928. 291p. Doubleday $2. 

Seven “long short stories” all dealing 
more or less with supernatural things. Ex- 
tremely well written. Have appeared in 
magazines at different times. 

Grenfell, Wilfrid T. Northern neighbors. 
1923. 3338p. Houghton $2. 

A number of the stories in this collection 
were published in 1906 in a book called Off 
the rocks. Useful in any library. 

Russell, John. In dark places. 1923. 
285p. Knopf $2.50. 

Well written stories of the South seas. 

See Booklist 19:321 Jul. ’23. 

Stevenson, R. L. The short stories of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 1923. 540p. 
Scribner $2.50. 

Brings together in one volume all of 
Stevenson’s short stories. 

Yezierska, Anzia. Children of loneliness. 
1923. 270p. Funk $2. 

Sketches and _ stories, many seemingly 
autobiographical, in which a Jewish immi- 
grant girl gives passionate voice to her 
aspirations. Contains vivid, often moving, 
writing. 
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Juvenile 


For little children 


Addington, Sarah. The great adventure 
of Mrs. Santa Claus. 1923. 108p. 
illus. Little $1.75. 

The story is entertaining and the book 
with its pictures by Gertrude Kay is attrac- 
tive. Not an essential purchase, however. 


Beston, Henry B. The starlight wonder 
pook. 2638p. illus. Atlantic $3. 
These humorous modern fairy tales will 
delight the child who enjoys living in the 
land of prince and princess. 
See Booklist 20:62 Nov. ’23. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Filipino twins. 

1923. 151p. illus. Houghton $1.75. 

As successful as the others. The story is 

interesting, giving apparently a good picture 
of Philippine farm life. 


Phillips, Ethel C. A story of Nancy 

Hanks. 1923. 125p. Houghton $1.50. 

A story of the childhood of Lincoln’s 

mother, telling of her journey across the 

mountains from Virginia to Kentucky. In- 

teresting to young children and of value for 
its picture of the period. 


Smith, Nora Archibald. Action poems 
and plays for children. 1923. 169p. 
Crowell $2. 808.2 

These lively action poems with their 
dramatic and story-telling qualities will de- 
light both the teacher and the child. With 
this book as a basis similar entertainments 
may be devised from other story-telling 
poems. 

For older boys and girls 


Bryant, Lorinda M. The children’s book 
of celebrated sculpture. 1923. 104p. 
illus. Century $2.50. 730 

Similar to The children’s book of cele- 
brated pictures (Bulletin Mar. ’22). Good 

Pictures, with readable descriptive text. 


Butler, Ellis P. Jibby Jones. 1923. 266p. 
illus. Houghton $2. 

Story of boy life along the Mississippi 
river. Appeared in American Boy, but like 
the author’s other juvenile stories will appeal 
to some adults also. 


Fish, Helen Dean, comp. The boy's 

book of verse. 1923. 406p. Stokes 

$2. 821.08 

A good selection for older boys. Contains 

both old and new favorites. Introduction 

by Franklin K. Mathiews, chief scout 
librarian. 
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Hawksworth, Hallam. The workshop of 
the mind. 1923. 252p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1.60. 150 

“Information as to how the brain works 
illustrated with interesting examples and 
anecdotes of the mental achievements of 
great men.” (Booklist). Represents the first 
attempt to treat the subject “How we think” 
for young people. Suitable for upper grades. 

See Booklist 20:62 Nov. ’23. 


Lisle, Clifton. Saddle bags. 1923. 278p. 
Harcourt $1.50. 
A good boy’s story with many hints about 
camping, including suggestions on the care 
of horses. 


Loomis, Alfred F. The sea bird’s quest. 
1923. 303p. illus. Century $1.75. 


A story of modern treasure hunting for 
older boys. 


Pollock, Frank Lillie. Timber treasure. 
1923. 269p. illus. Century $1.75. 

A junior, failing at the University, goes 
into the north woods to “make good” at 
homesteading. Has no particular distinction 
but is a readable story for older boys.” A 
Youth’s Companion serial. 


Price, Edith Ballinger. Garth, able sea- 
man. 1923. 244p. Century $1.75. 


Story tells how Garth’s quick wits help 
him to win the title able seaman. There is 
a bit of mystery, much love for the sea, and 
a romance which will appeal to the older 
boys and girls. 


Simkins, Wallis. The little cockalorum. 
1922. 317p. illus. Penn $1.75. 


Wholesome story for girls built around 
perfectly possible incidents. Gerry Houston 
goes to college on money secured through 
her own (not superhuman) efforts and de- 
termination. The first of a series. 


Told through the ages series. illus. 
Crowell $1.75 ea. 


The titles issued in this series often serve 
to fill gaps in the children’s collection. They 
include: 

Birkhead. Heroes of modern Europe 
Story of the French revolution 
Carter. Stories from Shakespeare 
Cunnington. Stories from Dante. ¥ 
Edgar. The boys’ Froissart 
Havell. Stories from the Iliad 
Stories from the Aeneid 
Stories from the Odyssey 
McSpadden. Stories from Chaucer. 
Rolleston. The high deeds of Finn 
Wilmot-Buxton. Story of the Crusades 
Story of Persian heroes 
Wood. Famous voyages. 

















